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NOTE. 

VETULONIA AND EARLY ITALIC ARCH>eOLOGY. 
[Plates X, XI.] 

Among the most debatable and debated of ethnographic and archseo- 
logical questions is that of the early Italic population, and thus far there 
have not been proofs sufficiently conclusive to establish among students a 
unanimity of opinion. Great help can be had from early Italic antiquities, 
and this was perceived by Professor Helbig in his recent pamphlet Sulla 
provenienza degli Etruschi : but there is as much dissent in regard to the 
genesis and history of the archaeological remains as there is for the more 
general questions of race and language, in respect to Umbrians, Pelasgians 
and Etruscans. Material is, however, being added every year to an archaeo- 
logical fund that will soon be in a condition to give decisive evidence. 
For this purpose the excavations carried on during the years 1885 and 1886 
in the early Italic nekropolis of Vetulonia (at Colonna, province of Gros- 
seto), in the northernmost section of Etruria proper, have undoubtedly 
proved to be the most important of any made for fully a half-century. 
In some respects they are unique, and deserve more than a passing notice 
in the Journal, where they have been summarily described (i, p. 447 ; 
II, pp. 92, 492-94). In one of the last numbers of the Notizie degli Scavi 
(Dec, 1887) Cav. Falchi, the discoverer and excavator of the site, pub- 
lished a preliminary memoir on the more important excavations, those of 
1886 : it is merely a careful description of the tombs and their contents, 
accompanied by six large plates. The following remarks are based on 
this report. 

Vetulonia was known to be one of the great Etruscan cities from a pas- 
sage in Dionysios of Halikarnassos (in. 52), where it is mentioned as one 
of the five Etruscan cities that fought against Tarquinius Priscus, and also 
from Silius Italicus' description of its importance, but its site was a mere 
matter of conjecture until the recent excavations at Colonna. Two nekro- 
poleis of enormous extent have been opened, consisting of very early weU- 
tombs, and representing traces of a civilization somewhat earlier in date 
than any previously discovered in Etruria: whether it be Etruscan or 
pre-Etruscan cannot now be decided. 

Omitting any reference to these two nekropoleis as a whole, I will speak 
only of a small class of very remarkable tombs which stand out quite 
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distinctly from the great mass, both in shape and contents. They consist 
of cavities (of uncertain shape, owing to the disintegration of the mass), 
containing groups of sepulchral paraphernalia, marked on the surface by 
large circles of stones. These sumptuous tombs of chiefe were situated 
on the Poggio alBelh, apart from any others of inferior rank. The prin- 
cipal circle had a diameter of 17 met. ; one, on its right, measured 16 met. ; 
another, on its left, 12 metres. The stones that formed them were long 
and flat, placed close to one another and deeply imbedded in the soil. A 
few words will be sufficient for the two partly-preserved circles. That on 
the right, the tomb of Mut, was soon found to have been violated ah antiqiw. 
Its contents, judging from the little that remained, were deposited in sepa- 
rate groups at different levels. Of special interest is a statuette of greenish 
porcelain, of Egyptian workmanship, with a hieroglyphic inscription iden- 
tifying it as that of Mut, a mother-goddess often confounded with Isis. The 
rest of the objects — fibulse, paalstabs, necklace, bronze clasp, gold spiral, 
etc., have in most cases their parallel in the ordinary well-tombs. The 
Tomh of the two cones, on the left, was so termed because its sole contents, 
so far as could be ascertained, were two large and heavy stone cones, sup- 
ported on a mass of stones that appeared to have been thrown in originally 
without order, in the centre of an excavation about 70 cent, deep and 
nearly as large as the circle above it. This mysterious tomb seems never 
to have been violated. Many other stone circles, scattered over the mount, 
were examined, but all had been rifled of their contents and filled up 
with rubbish. The few objects found were of the same early character as 
those we are about to describe, and included an Egyptian amulet with a 
double representation of Bes, also many pieces of amber and glass. 

The interest centres entirely in the middle circle which encloses the Tomh 
of the Warrior. Though the earth has fallen in and partly crushed its con- 
tents (through the pressure of the roots of plants during many centuries), 
nothing has been disturbed since the tomb was made, except the third group 
of objects in the centre of the tomb, which was removed by means of a 
shaft sunk from above. This tomb differs in construction from any of the 
well-known examples previously found. Its contents, however, resemble 
those of two groups of tombs, both of which belong to the earliest, or Orien- 
tal stage of Italic culture — the one group being best represented by the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri = Caere =Agylla, those at Palestrina= 
Praeneste, and the tomb of the warrior at Corneto=Tarquinii; the other 
group, by the tomb of Isis at Vulci, and the two Calabresi tombs at Cer- 
vetri. In the Vetulonian tomb, as in these cases, the majority of objects 
are certainly of Oriental origin — probably Phoenician. 

The objects were arranged in five groups, each having a special charac- 
ter, and each without any protection but that of a large sheet of cork. The 
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first consisted mainly of objects in iron ; the second, of bronzes in a large 
basin, and of terracotta vases ; the fourth, of jewelry, arms and bronzes 
for personal or domestic use; the fifth, of a bronze and silver cinerary 
cofier, a bronze ship and other decorative works (without ware or arms). 
This arrangement shows that all five groups were dedicated to one and the 
same person. In the first group were two iron tires of chariot-wheels, a 
small saddle, two large bits (= Assyrian, and Bolognese), buckles, disks, 
and other details of a chariot. At a distance of about two met. from this 
group was the second, formed mainly of an immense basin, nearly hemi- 
spherical in shape, of beaten bronze, 84 cent, in diameter, and 26 cent. deep. 
It was full of bronzes, which were protected by a large piece of the bark 
of the cork-tree : the top of the basin was closed by a large and magni- 
ficent shield on which rested a helmet and a bronze patera. The shield 
was not for use, but was worked in relief in a thin plate of bronze with a 
decoration of zones defined by four successive series of circles enclosing 
lines of dots, which are separated by lines of small triple circles. This 
shield is almost identical with that found in the Tomba del Guerriero at 
Corneto=Tarquinii (Mon. deW Inst., torn, x, tav. x), whose contents will 
be more than once referred to as being of similar style and age to the Vetu- 
lonian. The basin contained, (1) two large (identical) candelabra, with 
four double arms, whose stem rests on four feet each surmounted by a lion 
or grifiin, while its top is crowned by an open flower ; (2) twelve paterce, 
of similar form but of different dimensions, without feet or handles. In 
shape and in the ribbings into which the body of each is divided, they are 
almost identical with Egyptian vases (Peisse d'Avennes, vol. ii, under 
Art indmtriel; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp., ii, pp. 2-5, etc. ; Maspero, Arch. 
Egypt., figs. 275, 276, 277, 285, 286). Near the basin were a number of 
bronze and terracotta vases in a more or less ruinous condition, one bronze 
vase being of a spherical shape with long foot and splaying mouth, and with 
horse-heads adorning its two handles and its cover. 

The third group, which was in the centre of the tomb, has disappeared, 
as already remarked, but, from remaining fragments, it appears to have 
contained bronzes and many pieces of black earthenware. The fourth and 
fifth groups were placed on a much higher plane and nearer the surface 
than the others : this is surprising as they are by far the most valuable. 
Group four contained a bronze dtula, within which was another circular 
bronze vase ; a mass of bronze vases, which could not be preserved ; and 
a basin, full, like that of group two, of metal objects, those in the centre 
being three large bronze kettles. The most interesting piece is a silver- 
gilt cup or skyphos of Very primitive Phoenician workmanship in which 
Egyptian influence dominates. The remaining upper part of the cup is 
divided into four zones (pl. x, fig. 1), two wide and two narrow zones 
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in alternation. In the upper narrow zone, which forms a border, is a pro- 
cession of birds and beetles from left to right, while a similar procession, 
with direction reversed, is seen in the third zone : palmettes are placed at 
intervals, and when this occurs, in the third row, two birds are reversed. 
The second and fourth rows contain^ processions of mythical animals: 
winged male and female sphinxes, winged horses, bulls, griffins, lions, ete. 
Similar animals are found on the archaic cista from Palestrina (Mon. delV 
Inst., torn. VIII, tav. xxvi) and in objects from the Eegulini-Galassi tomb, 
but are very rare, being different and more unnatural than the usual forms 
of animals reproduced in archaic Oriental and Orientalized-Greek art : 
they are apparently earlier and more Phoenician than those in the frescos 
at Veil (Campana tomb), which seem imitated from some Corinthian vase. 
Together with this vase were two others of silver; a bronze candelabrum 
surmounted by a figure ; a terracotta cup, or kyathos (pl. x, figs. 5-5''), of 
importance on account not only of the three winged quadrupeds worked in 
relief on its inside, but for the Etruscan inscription of forty -six letters on its 
foot [it is well to note here that the inscription was scratched irregularly in 
the hard clay at some time after the vase was finished, and that it does not ne- 
cessarily make the vase itself Etruscan] ; a kantharos with very large han- 
dles, having also raised Oriental figures of winged animals in the interior ; a 
series of yellowish vases decorated with bands of red in simple linear orna- 
mentation of the Grseco-Oriental style, like those in the Tomba del Guerriero 
at Corneto. Of quite different art and origin is a narrow silver strip decor- 
ated with rude figures of crouching winged animals (perhaps winged lions 
and sphinxes) of one or at most two forms, indefinitely repeated (pl. x, fig. 2). 
They are to be compared to rude bronze figures of lions found in a Pales- 
trina tomb {Mrni. Inst, x, pl. xxxii, Nos. 2, 7). This object is apparently 
of native manufacture, and belongs to a different class from those of Phoe- 
nician art, like the silver vase, the cinerary coffer, ete. 

At a fiirther distance of over two metres the fifth and most important 
group was finally discovered. Among minor objects there were: a tripod 
of same style as that of Palestrina but without decoration ; a singular three- 
storied terracotta dish ; a candelabrum ; sWwqt fihuUe, etc. The two principal 
objects are: a vessel of cast bronze; and a bronze cinerary coffer, lined with 
silver plates. The vessel (pl. x**) has been described in such detail in the 
JouKNAL (ii, p. 493) that any ftirther description would be superfluous.' The 
ring attached to the yoke between the two oxen shows that the vessel was in- 
tended to be suspended. There are pairs of domestic animals of many sorts, 
oxen, sheep, pigs, dogs, mice, etc., feeding on various parts of the deck — 

' Falchi expresses some doubt whether the decoration at the prow is a stag-head or 
merely a two-branched trophy. The high object back of it can hardly have been 
meant for a human figure. 
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suggesting a sort of Noah's ark, a relic of a flood-tradition among the Etrus- 
cans. The rudeness and heaviness of the animals scattered over the deck 
are extreme, and place this object in a category totally different, in regard 
to origin, from the silver vase and the cinerary coffer. Its preservation 
is perfect in every part. 

Less singular but more interesting artistically is the cinerary coffer (pl. 
xi). It has been almost completely ruined by the pressure of earth from 
above, but has been restored by Cav. Falchi (pl. xi, fig. 2) in the form of 
an oblong box, shaped like a temple with gabled roof, resting on four short 
legs. It is 68 cent, long, 25 wide, 26 deep and 41 high, and is formed of 
bronze plates beaten into shape and strengthened by four bronze bars whose 
projections form the legs. It is entirely covered with silver plates, fixed 
to the bronze with nails and enriched with a decoration a shalzo. Cav. 
Falchi sees analogies to this form in the cinerary urns and sarcophagi 
(a most imperfect analogy at best), but fails to connect this coffer with a 
class of Egyptian boxes of exactly the same shape, with gabled roof and 
short legs (Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt, ii, p. 200 ; Maspeeo, Arch. £gypt, 
figs. 251, 252) usually decorated with paintings.' It was evidently through 
the Phoenicians that this shape passed to Greece and Italy. Within the 
coffer are still preserved the burned remains of the great chief, wrapped in 
a fine linen cloth of yellowish color. In this connection it may be well to 
quote (from the translation by Messrs. Leaf, Lang, and Myers) the lines 
of the Iliad (xxiv. 788 f.) that refer to Hektor's burial, in which we find 
striking analogies to that of the Vetulonian warrior : 

" But when the daughter of Dawn, rosy-fingered Morning, shone forth, 
then gathered the folk around glorious Hektor's pyre. First quenched 
they with bright wine all the burning, so far as the fire's strength went, and 
then his brethren and comrades gathered his white bones, lamenting, and 
big tears flowed down their cheeks. And the bones they took and laid in 
a golden urn, shrouding them in soft purple robes, and straightway laid 
the urn in a hollow grave and piled thereon great close-set stones, and 
heaped with speed a barrow, while watchers were set everywhere around, 
lest the well-greaved Achaians should make onset before the time." 

The decoration of the silver plates is thoroughly Oriental, or Grseco- 
Phoenician. It consisted of rows of archaic animals, confronted, two by 
two, and separated by the sacred tree : there are winged lions, bulls, sphinxes 
and grifl5.ns, ducks and other birds, similar to those on objects in the Regu- 
litii-Galassi tomb and at Palestrina. There were two rows of these ani- 
mals on the roof, and probably three on each side of the body, of the chest. 

' This is a form that was perpetuated quite generally in the reliquaries, to contain 
the bones of saints, made during the early and late Middle- Ages. 
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Between each is a border formed of intersecting semi-circular lines ending 
in anthemia, exactly like that on an object found in an early tomb at Chiusi 
{Mon. Inst., x, pi. xxxix"). The feet have a more minute decoration, in 
two rows, of a succession of nude male figures standing between two erect 
lions, one of whose fore-paws the man grasps with each hand. This is a 
familiar Assyrian motive, borrowed by Phoenicians and Greeks, though it 
is interesting to find it in so early a work as this. The presence of the lotus- 
palmette, to represent the sacred tree between the animals, is also among 
the earliest in a Western object. 

The art of the silver skyphos and of the cofier is very similar : both are 
of the style quite generally recognized, at present, to be Phoenician, the 
main difierence being that the skyphos is, apparently, a slightly earlier 
and stiflfer work, of less artistic merit. In the cup, Egyptian influence is 
predominant, especially in the birds ; in the coffer, there is very little trace 
of any but Assyrian influence. Both are evidently imported objects, as 
are many others in this tomb : the great value and richness of the coffer 
would indicate that it might be a special order sent to some Phoenician 
metal-worker. In the strongest contrast with these works stands another 
class in this tomb, best represented by the vessel, the silver strip (p. 178), 
the candelabra, and the large circular bronze vases. The latter are rude 
works, probably of native workmanship. The horse-bits and other accou- 
trements (=Hallstadt finds), some of the fibulse, the reindeer-like horns of 
the stag on the prow of the vessel, suggest a Northern origin ; but, in reality, 
they may be attributed to the Etruscans themselves, at a stage slightly 
in advance of their more northern brethren at Felsina. The period of this 
Vetulonian tomb is not difficult to ascertain, within certain limits. The 
Kegulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri, with whose contents those of this tomb 
have great afiinity, has been assigned to various dates between the ninth 
and seventh centuries b. c. Like the Vetulonian tomb, it contains a vase 
with an Etruscan inscription which may serve as a landmark. Professor 
Helbig (Annali, 1876), in a careful study on Phoenician art as illustrated in 
Italy, concludes that writing was introduced among the Etruscans between 
750 and 644, and that it would not naturally have been employed on such 
objects before the latter part of this period. If we adopt this theory, the 
contents of the Vetulonian tomb, of the same period, would be dated 
slightly after 700 b. c, a date which would well correspond with what we 
know of the development of Phoenician and Etruscan art. 

A.L.F.,Je. 
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VOL. IV. PLATE X. 




OBJECTS FROM THE TOMB OF THE WARRIOR AT VETULONIA. 
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CINERARY COFFER FROM THE TOMB OF THE WARRIOl 
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WARRIOR AT VETULONIA. 



